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significances of the past decade in this issue. The 80s was a 
remarkable time for jazz in Britain: when the decade began it 
was difficult finding anyone who would confess to liking the 

jazz radio station about to leave the blocks, and this magazine 
hitting its 70th issue. America saw the emergence of the 
Marsalis gospel, and the many fine musicians who came in 
their wake; the return to greatness of such giants as Miles 
Davis, Sonny Rollins, George Russell and Sun Ra; and a series 
of new traditions taking shape, from the harmolodic warriors 
to the M-Base funkateers to the Lower East Side crew. Under 
all the pressure of this activity, perhaps we saw the word ‘jazz’ 
starting to finally dissolve. 

To the many of you who’ve stayed with us since issue one, 
and the many who are seeing this magazine for the first time 

the players and writers who are going to start the decade in 
style. There’s also our British Jazz supplement, given away 
with copies of The Guardian and a bonus in this issue too. 

On a sadder note, this month we bid farewell to our 
Administrator Terri Leiber. She is leaving for Antipodean 
climes. Terri’s resourcefulness and unfailing good humour 
made her into something of a legend in Wire circles: many an 
associate would ring up for the privilege of having her wish 
them a good morning. She has taken her Archers memorabilia 
and Gerald Albright keyring with her. We wish her every 
success and happiness. 

There are, however, two new names on the masthead. We 
welcome Adele Yaron, who takes over from Terri; and 
Charlotte Delaforce, who is our new administrative and 
advertising assistant. This means that we have also, alas, lost 
the services of our faithful (to the tune of five years) ‘occasional’ 
assistant, Lorraine Bowen. Lorraine continues to build her 
brilliant career as a major international musician and member 
of The Dinner Ladies and The Lorraine Bowen Experience. We 
are already missing her crazed laughter and typing skills; our 
consolation is the copy of her first gold disc which is promised 
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Kenny Wheeler celebrates his 
60th birthday in January with 
a 13-4ate CMN/Ah Um big 

Wales. With Wheeler in the 
band are Derek Watkins, Hen¬ 
ry Lowther, Alan Downey, Ian 

Ray Warleigh, Duncan 

Sulzmann, Julian Arguelles 
(saxes); John Abercrombie 

Dave Holland (bass); Peter 


nised by Apples & Snakes and 
Frontline Productions, the fes- 

Cortez and Annie Whitehead 
(25); then has Last Poet Jala1 
Nurridin, Lemn Sissay and the 
Bukky Leo Qt (26); Jean Binta 
Breeze and Indo-Jazz fusion 



Wheeler, Ian Carr, John Barc¬ 
lay (trumpets); Mark Night¬ 
ingale, Ashley Slater (trom¬ 
bones); Iain Ballamy, Julian 
Arguelles (saxes); Mike Walker 
(guitar); Django Bates 
(keyboards); Ben Whitmann 

sion tba. Full details fr^n Ah 



Chief label has just is^ed its 


Winstone (vocals). Dates are 
London QEH (18 Jan); Man¬ 
chester RNCM (19); Notting¬ 
ham Albert Hall (20); Leicester 
Haymarket (21); Bracknell 
Wilde Theatre (23); Cardiff St 
David's Hall (24); Liverpool 

ingham Adrian Boult Hall 



UK for four gigs in December. 

mith Odeon (15, 16); Man¬ 
chester Apollo (17); Edinburgh 
Queen's Hall (18). Details 


onto CD g four of the label’s 
initial batch of six CDs are 
licensed from the Chicago Nes- 
sa label: these are Leo Smith's 
wonderful Procession Of The 
Great Ancestry , Roscoe Mitch¬ 
ell’s classic LRGIThe MazelS II 



Dec); Ian Shaw, Lol Coxhill, 
Veryan Weston (2); Maggie 

mas, Roger Turner (8); Vanes- 

Sylvia Hallett, Sianed Jones, 
Ann Day (15); Jon Corbett, 
Alan Tomlinson, Steve Done, 
Will Evans/Maggie Nicols, 
Sylvia Hallett, Roberto Bel- 
latella, Marcio Mattos, Fran- 
cine Luce, John Low/Dudu 
Pukwana's Zila, featuring Pin- 
si Saul (12.30pm/4.00pm/ 
9.00pm respectively, 16); Phil 


Wachsmann (22). Details from 
01 833 1269. 


The Courtney 

Radioes Help A Child Christ¬ 
mas Appeal on 1 December. 
Called the Maurauders Ball, 
the event takes place at the 

Greenwich, London SE10, and 
will last from 8pm—2.30am. 
Supporting Courtney Pine will 

emment and (fbc) the Ed Jones 
Qt, plus DJs. Evening dress is 
required, and tickets - priced 
f 15 - are available from The 


pany, 19 Egerton Drive, Lon- 




























If Boulez is the ten-minute egg of hard-boiled 
modernism, then Luciano Berio is the figure who might just 
effect a reconciliation between avant-gardism and genuinely 
popular music. Above all, Berio has got away from the 
exhausted dependency on “genius” and originality-as-an-end 
that is the butt-end of 19th century romanticism. Like all 

historian. Much of his most remarkable work, leaving aside his 
dependence on literary texts from Joyce, Sanguined and 
others, has been in the presence of other composers. The 

Quattro Versioni Originali Della Ritrata Nottuma Di Madrid Di 
L. Boccherini , a convincing musical demonstration that silk 
purses can be made from sow’s ears. Two nights later, the 
London Sinfonietta (who recently and tragically lost their 
inspirational artistic director Michael Vyner) give a perform¬ 
ance of Mahler’s Five/Six Early Songs in Berio’s virtuosic 
orchestrations; given what Mahler did to predecessors such as 
Schubert, he can hardly call foul. 

Virtuosity of a more individualistic sort has long been an 
obsession of Berio’s (his marriage to the spectacular Armenian- 
American soprano Cathy Berberian was one of the most fruitful 
creative relationships of modern times). Again on the Sunday, 

Quartet) Rohan de Saram plays the solo part in II Ritomo Degli 
Snovidenia (1976/7). Two nights later, Bruno Canino, a 
longer-standing associate of the composer’s, gives the UK 


premiere of the revised version of the Piano Concerto. Berio is a 

work as Calmo , his threnody to the late Bruno Maderna, third 
in the great triumvirate that constructed Italian modernism, 
has been subject to revision. It shares a billing with Tes- 
tamentum , Berio’s most recent setting of a Sanguineti text, 
scored with sax quartet, vocal and instrumental ensembles; 
and with another UK premiere, of Ofanim, a work for two 
instrumental groups, a women’s and children’s choir and a 
sound-tape prepared at Tempo Reale, Berio’s acoustic research 
establishment, founded on his departure from IRCAM at the 
beginning of the decade. 

The Covent Garden premiere of the opera/musical action Un 
Re In Ascolto last February was a further reminder of Berio’s 
continuing commitment to the most deep-rooted of Italian 
musical traditions. The Barbican series is bracketed, Sunday 
and Wednesday, by the chaotic and demanding Sinfonia and 
the more user-friendly Coro, paired with the 1962 Passaggio, 
the earliest work in the festival. Any doubts that remain about 
Berio’s abilities as an original neo-symphonic orchestrator are 
going to be dispelled by Formazioni , a powerful, 20-minute 
piece wedged in alongside the piano concerto and the Mahler 

* Berio at the Barbican - BBC Symphony!Philharmonic Orchestra, London Sinfoniet¬ 
ta and Voices, Electric Phoenix, soloists; Luciano Berio, Edward Downes and Stephen 






NEW RELEASES 
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ALSO AVAILABLE IN THIS LOW PRICE CASSETTE, CD AND ALBUM SERIES 
VOCAL, PIANO, TENOR SAX, BIG BAND, DRUMS, VIBRAPHONE. 


















In 1 9 7 9, David Byrne and 
Brian Eno released My Life In The 
Bush Of Ghosts (EG Records); a slice of 

outside their immediate ambit. The 
title, taken from a classic African novel 
by Amos Tutuola, and Byrne's 

between the instinctual and the mannered 
in popular music, set off a surge of 
interest in tropical rhythm, for new 

King Sunny Ade, with his 18-strong juju orchestra, was 
the first to come along and fill the vacant space - the music 
was bright and hypnotic, he was a real King, and brought a 
summer’s fim that faded as quickly as it came. He wasn’t the 
next Bob Marley. Or even the next Fela Kuti. He had no 

But by now, just the idea that other musics as strong and 
strange as this could be found (and sold to the right people) 
had got a lock-hold. By the mid-80s, such record companies as 
Sterns, Earthworks and Globestyle were refining their techni¬ 
ques to shift strong catalogues of licensed imports - filtering 

national pop industries. Earthworks in particular concentrated 
Indestructible Beat Of Soweto compilation (Earthworks/Virgin). 

natural audiences: Youssou N’Dour from Senegal, Salif 
Keita from Mali, the Bhundu Boys from Zimbabwe. 

those who felt they’d grown out of rock and pop - pop 
aristocrats of earlier times were beginning to offer patronage 
(Peter Gabriel and Paul Simon), and the presence of 
folk-oriented promoters and proselytisers intensified a clear 
move towards grownup consumption patterns. 

By the time the original three labels banded together with a 
whole slew of others, in late ’87, into a marketing cartel under 
the rubric World Music, young rock audiences were showing 

sedate listeners appeared to go uncritically crazy for the whole 
package. This commodity-rationalisation of the market, along 
with an unhelpfully large amount of “quality" media coverage 
(documentary TV and Sunday Paper review space), has indeed 
facilitated the broadcast of a fistful of potential new ways to 

Unfortunately, as it stands, the presently-accepted target 
audience seems pathologically incapable of responding to this 


the 

sound 

of 

africa 


in any useful way; and it’s hard not to predict a descent into 
banality and complacent rubber-stamping in this country. The 
great classical critic Virgil Thomson, who died recently, 
justified the art of criticism as the only antidote to the paid-for 
eulogy. World Music entered the 80s an elusive, exotic 
alternative to a fragmenting mainstream; it exits a pampered 
orthodoxy. Where are the critics? 

Synchro System Sunny Ade & His African Beats (Island) 

Nelson Mandela Youssou N’Dour & Super Etoile De Dakar (Earthworks! 
Virgin) 



The last decade has seen what Gavin 
Bryars calls the “squeaky door” thor- 
by Brian Morton oughly oiled. Harmony and melody 

Batemanish gaffe at music college to be caught writing 
tonally. (It occurred to me the other day that the only truly 
compelling new serial composition I’d heard in the 1980s was 
Aura , Palle Mikkelborg’s tribute to Miles.) To be sure, 
there’s a siege of Stalingrad proportions going on around 
IRCAM and Pierre Boulez, who still apparently considers 
anyone not working in 12-tone to be out of touch with the 

to be identified as nothing other than concurrence with 
on the circular side. 

Boulez apart, much of the machismo has gone out of 
music-making. Concert-giving and -going have all but found¬ 
ered on ineluctable economic fact; the pay-off may be that 
music again becomes intimate, personal, domestic (who last 
heard chamber music played in someone’s house?) and, 
whisper it, pleasurable. It may also in the process have lost just 
a little of its subversive sting, its ability to unsettle, but those 
are, again, unexamined premises of an older definition of 

like Judith Weir and Odaline de la Martinez, Nancy 
van DER Vate and Joanna Bruzdowicz come to the fore, 
then so, too, does the whole tradition shift and tilt, refocus¬ 
sing attention on the likes of Elizabeth Lutyens, Ruth 










Crawford Seeger, and on back through Clara Schumann 
and various female Bachs to Mother Hildegarde. 

Karlheinz Stockhausen and the painter Cecil Collins all 
insist, poised on the cusp of a new millennium, then its first 
vibrations will be audible in the new composition. 

Elliott Carter: String Quartet No 4 Arditti String Quartet 

Orchestra (Deutsche Grammophon ) 

Arvo Part: Passio Domini Nostri Jesu Christi Secundum 
Joannem Hilliard Ensemble (ECM) 


him out as its central and dominant musical figure. Whether 
bringing Miles and Aretha back to life, acting as Luther’s 
foil, grounding David Sanborn’s popular Crawfordisms, 
goading Grover Washington into occasional excellence, 
making a silk purse out of Bob James’ ruminations or putting 

Mr Miller has shown an unflagging and apparently intuitive 
capacity for continuing to do the right thing. If such 
comparisons mean anything at all, he is the Monk for our 
times. Let’s hope that the precious flame of his gifts doesn’t 
burn out before the superior authenticity of real instruments 
playing a real groove comes into fashion once again. 

Electric Outlet John Scofield (Gramavision) 

Why Not? Michel Camilo (Electric Bird) 


The dec a d e that kicked off so 

Browne’s "Funkin’ For Jamaica” and 
neW David Sanborn's Voyeur has witnessed 
fusion the stead y movement rhythm and jazz 
from the centre to the margins of Afro- 

Hip Hop jazz experiments of Herbie 
Hancock and David Spradley were not 



by Paul Gilroy their own image, two generations of 
rapsters went to the back catalogues of 
the fusion underground for their breakbeats. 

The futuristic and faithful policy of Atlantic Jazz among the 
majors cannot mask the fact that verifiable Jazz-Funk has 
become the exclusive property of small, independent labels - 
Gramavision, Intima, Optimism, Headfirst and GRP. New 
forms of fuzak that transcend the penthouse/roadhouse opposi¬ 
tion in the name of radio-playable, New Age ambience have, 
in turn, come to dominate the output of these labels. For the 

techno-bombast does not dominate the genre as a whole. But 
these styles have contributed to an ocean of mediocrity in 
which islands of classy, improvised dance music are increasing- 

On the threshold of a new decade, an awful lot seems to be 
riding on the broad shoulders of Marcus Miller, Bernard 
Wright, Bobby Broom, Omar Hakim, Vic Bailey, Jean 
Paul Bourelly, The Eubanks Brothers and the rest of 
New York’s omni-competent rhythm and jazz players. Their 
efforts to innovate and modernise without betraying the 
ancient skills of black music have sustained a unique expressive 
tradition which is everywhere under siege. The 80s belongs to 
all of them. But above all, it belongs to Marcus Miller, whose 


round up 
the 
usual 
suspects 


world going under, the decade behaved 
exactly as we expected it to: the collapse 
of faith in signs, everywhere rubble, 
no place left to go but down. On the 
surface all energy was absorbed in the 
entropic maintenance of appearances; 
only those on a downward spiral amassed 

occupying, and often preoccupied with, 


their own hole, with no appearances to 
by Biba Kopf keep up, the rejected, the abjected, the 
ABJECTS, set themselves beyond venal 

their own musical languages if they were to sing out from the 


very depths of their being. 




necessary to realising reverberatingly sexual musics that leave 
listeners ravished and fit for nothing. Through the same 
decade Sonic Youth did it too, but with heavily resonating 

words alone - cf Lydia Lunch’s brute breaching of pieties and 
male improprieties - and others did it with sharply honed 

Beckett in their creation of universes dimly lit by great gloomy 
stars (Swans, Scott Walker’s Climate Of Hunter). 

But as the decade progressed, the more it was blighted by a 
disease threatening to inhibit the carnal pleasures of carnival. 
Diamanda Galas was the one artist in any field to develop a 
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Roadside Picnic - 'Roadside Picnic' Roadside Picnic ai 
' maturing into the best fusion band we have yet 

tMP produced. Sunday Times The shape of Jazz to 

»gffi come. The Evening Standard Keep an eye on 

Roadside Picnic; Jazz experts have embraced them, now it's 

y - ... our turn. Music Week If 

™ you're listening,you're missing 

one of the most valuable bands we 
have.Wire Their Album 

JR features some the 
* and elegantly thematic 

, r ensemble playing to have been 

•»• performed by British Fusion 

k xT musicians. The Guardian 

Christopher Hollyday • 'Christopher Hollyday' 
v: Hollyday is unquestionably an astonishing technician 

tMj . Wire The remarkable thing is not how old he is, but 

how good. The Face I've prayed for someone like 

I Christopher Hollyday. Guys like him are our future. Jackie 

| McLean A quite remarkable Alto player. Jazz Journal 

Hollyday is a proud, impressively accomplished admirer of 
altoist Jackie McLean,and his tone 
is saturated with McCleans exotic, 

questing sourness . The Face 

An astonishing virtuoso...who tore 
through his Charlie Parker licks with 
the kind of wild abandon that can 
oni Y be born 
dedication... 






































LUCIANO 


BERIO 


Sunday 14 January 
7.30pm 

4 versioni originali della 
'Ritirata notturna di 
Madrid' di Boccherini 
Ritorno degli snovidenia 
Corale 
Sinfonia 


Monday 15 January 
7.45pm 

Calmo revised version: UK 
premiere 

Canticum Novissimi 
Testamenti II UK premiere 
Ofanim UK premiere 


Tuesday 16 January 
7.45pm 

Mahler/Berio Five Early 

Berio Formazioni 
London premiere 
Piano Concerto revised 
version: UK premiere 

Mahler/Berio Six Early 
Songs 

Wednesday 17 January 
7.00pm 

6.15pm talk by Berio 

Passaggio 

Coro 


ooo 


(Intervalfoyermusic- 
Berio's Beatles and Kurt 
Weill arrangements) 


The BBC welcomes 
Italy's foremost 
composer for a 
four-day festival 
of his music 

Performers include: 

Luciano Berio, 

BBC Symphony Orchestra, 
BBC Singers, BBC 
Philharmonic Orchestra, 
London Sinfonietta, 

Electric Phoenix, 

Rascher Saxophone Quartet, 
Tempo Reale of Florence, 
The Matrix Ensemble 

All concerts take place in the 
Barbican Centre, London 
01-638 8891 Tickets£7.00, 
£4.00, Students £2.00 

For Berio leaflet giving full 
details of all the concerts, 
telephone 01-927 4714 



VIRGIN VENTURE PRESENTS 

V 


MICHAEL NYMAN 


THE COOK, THE THIEF, HIS WIFE & HER LOVER 
MUSIC FROM PETER GREENAWAYS 
CONTROVERSIAL FILM OF THE SAME 
NAME COMPOSED AND CONDUCTED 
BY MICHAEL NYMAN AND PERFORMED 
BY THE MICHAEL NYMAN BAND & LONDON VOICES 



THE NYMAN/GREENAWAY SOUNDTRACKS 
A LIMITED EDITION 4 LP/4 TAPE/4 CD BOXED SET 
FEATURING MUSIC FROM THE DRAUGHTSMANS CONTRACT’, 
A ZED & TWO NOUGHTS’, DROWNING BY NUMBERS’ 

MICHAEL NYMAN AND PETER GREENAWAY 


MICHAEL NYMAN AND BAND WILL BE PERFORMING 
MUSIC FROM THE FILMS AT THE QUEEN ELIZABETH HALL, 
LONDON ON JANUARY 5TH & 6TH 1990 












water, Michael Cuscuna, back in the UK recently to do some 
work on the remastering of the Roulette catalogue. Michael 
revealed to The Cat that his search through the old tapes had 
produced a number of hitherto unheard gems: besides alterna¬ 
tive takes from many Roulette dates, there were a couple of 
Bud Powell sessions, including one cut live at Birdland with 
Donald Byrd and Phil Woods, and a Randy Weston quartet 
date. The plan is to remaster and release some 20 titles a year 
from the Roulette roster - and kudos to EMI’s UK operation 
for taking the initiative to buy up the catalogue in the first 
place. We also made Michael promise to reissue Ike Quebec’s 
Heavy Soul in the next batch of Blue Notes ... And that 
august label has now signed John Scofield to its list . . . 
Guitarist in, guitarist out: Bill Frisell has departed from 
Power Tools (from pressure of work?) and the new fretboard 
wielder in the group is Pete Cosey, once a particularly manic 
performer with the Miles Davis band, circa Agharta . . . This 

Geri Allen and Paul Motian, P Charlie Haden kept up his 
athletic regimen by ordering a car to take him to a park, where 
he went jogging for a few minutes before said vehicle picked 
him up and took him back. The comfortable way to stay in 
shape . . . Steve Lacy due over here again in February, with a 

album on the stocks . . . Those great British hopes for Novus, 
Roadside Picnic, go into the studio for three weeks in 
December to cut their next record; Richard Cottle is produc¬ 
ing . . . Best wishes go to tenorman Stanley Turrentine, 
hospitalised with fluid on the lungs in October . . . 

Another visitor for February: Eberhard We¬ 
ber . . . But can we expect LJR to be stroking through the 


airwaves by then? As of presstime they still hadn’t finalised 

— if staying cheerful solved difficulties — surely has an answer 
to most of the problems . . . Jon Dabner is in search of 
backers for his next venue venture. The man who slapped 
Stoke Newington on to the map as the jazz hotbed of North 
London seeks to open a bigger, better jazz club but needs 
investors. If anyone can run it, Jon can. If you can spare a few 
thousand (and a crank handle for Jon’s Skoda), ring the Jazz 
Cafe now . . . Baz Fe Jazz absolutely speechless (You must be 
kidding - Ed) over the playing of Johnny Lytle at one of his 
recent groove evenings. “I’ve never heard vibes playing . . . 
like it,” he eventually told The Cat. Phew! . . . Here’s 
something nice: we send our congratulations to heavyweight 
Serious cat John Cumming and wife Ginny on the birth of 
their daughter. Suggestions that she be called Kylie have been 
sadly rejected in favour of Kate Cumming. . . . This year’s 
Jazz Awards are almost upon us, and after a quite overwhelm¬ 
ing response from both Wire and Guardian readers, the results 
have been tallied. There may still be tickets left for the event - 
ring 01-928 8800 to find out. With Andy Sheppard, John 
Scofield and Christopher Hollyday all playing live, should 

Best Venue: Leeds Adelphi. 

Most Indispensable Press Officer: Val Rooker of Novus. 

Best Non-Wire Magazine: Jazz Nytt (Norway). 

Label Of The Year: JMT. 

Most Neglected Talent: Juan Martin. 

Best Innovation: The Wire fax machine. 

We fax you all a merry Christmas . . . 







Xhe trees are in their autumn beauty, 

The woodland paths are dry. 

Under the October twilight the water 
Mirrors a still sky; 

Upon the brimming water among the stones 
Are nine-and-fifty swans. 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


The smoother the Irish. 


JJMESQ* 











Max Roach 
















LIGHT UP A LEGEND 



MIDDLE TAR As defined by H.M. Government Warning: 

Health Departments’ 





Steve Williamson 





















Hew 6 PREVIOUSLY UNRELEASED 
^ SUPERB LIVE RECORDINGS 
FROM FRANCE’S CONCERT. 

FC/FCD 130 BEST OF FRANCE'S CONCERT COMPILATION 
FC/FCD 131 BEN WEBSTER LIVE IN PARIS 1972 
CD2LLP FC/FCD 132 THELONIOUS MONK LIVE IN PARIS 1964 (DOUBLE) 
FC/FCD 133 ARNETT COBB/TINY GRIMES LIVE IN PARIS 1974 
FC/FCD 134 THELONIOUS MONK LIVE IN PARIS 1964 
FC/FCD 135 CHARLIE MINGUS LIVE IN CHATEAUVALLON 1972 

Sfcs THE MILES DAVIS QUINTET John Cohrane 

Live in Copenhagen I960 CD RJ 501 



LY - ROYAL JAZZ (ASSOCIATE LABEL) 

RJ 502 SONNY ROLLINS LIVE 
IN AIX 1959 
RJ 503 BILL EVANS LIVE 
IN PARIS 1965 
RJ 504 STAN KENTON LIVE 
IN PARIS 1953 


ASK TOUR DEALER TO ORDER FROM 

PANTHER MUSIC 

UNIT 4 CHAPMANS PARK IND. ESTATE 
378-388 HIGH ROAD, WILLESDEN, LONDON NW10 2DY 

TEL: 01-459 1234 FAX: 459 1119 















The Powerhouse Effect 


B&W’S ACOUSTlTUNESUBWOOFER BRINGS THE 
BIG SOUND EXPERIENCE TO SMALLER SPEAKER SYSTEMS 











rio grandee,. 


Photo by Neil Drabble. 


“That stuff really works, you know,” says Lee 
Konitz, settling back into his chair. Last year he had the 
opportunity to fly first class on TWA a couple of times on the 
bonus mileage system. He smiles. “Just what it’s cracked up to 
be. I must confess to being a bit of a snob. I enjoyed preening 

He doesn’t sound like a snob. Lee has one of those great 
gravelly Chicago voices, a henchman’s growl, made even 
tougher by his many years in New York. He is one of the most 
easily recognisable of jazzmen. There is his sad schoolteacher’s 
face, which lights up unexpectedly in frequent chuckles, the 
sawbones specs and frizz of grey hair; and there’s the sound of 
his alto sax, nosing and nudging through the changes of such 
as “Star Eyes” or climbing patiently through improvisations 
that achieve their own hard-won freedom. He is the only 
participant in the Birth Of The Cool sessions who has also 
played in Derek Bailey’s Company, the Tristano acolyte who 
has also tried electric sax, solo dates, Elvin Jones, Martial 

Lee Konitz In Rio. 

“I was in the studio for five of the six days I was there,” he 
says, “and what I did see of the place - it was a juxtaposition of 
terrible slums next to beautiful condominiums and dead fish 
piled up on the beach. It left me with a feeling of third-world 
poverty that was devastating to me. It’s not something I’d like 
to experience again. I remember I went to Bombay for a 
concert and I couldn’t confront it, couldn’t wait to get out. 
The hopelessness.” 

The hardened New Yorker shakes his head. The record, 
though, is all happiness. Allan Botschinsky’s arrangements 
establish gentle waves for Konitz to surf through, featherlight 
fusion breakers, and while it’s hardly the kind of setting that 
pushes a player into his most compelling form, you can hear 
Konitz’s appreciation of his surroundings in the affectionate 
phrasing of his parts. 

“I’ve listened to it many times, just because I like that mood 


top of the hill . . . and I waved to her and she waved back and 
I kept dancing. I think they call it” - Lee leaned forward to 

He thinks that this record is bringing him into the 
20th Century, “kicking and screaming”. Each week Mrs 
Konitz rushes out to get the new Billboard to check the chart 
positions. When Lee bumped into Bill Holman at a festival, 
his old Kenton colleague told him he loved it. While it’s 
unlikely to start a chain of lite-jazz albums on its own, it’s 
agreeable to think that such a committed player might garner 
some decent radio-play with a typically accomplished record. 
Konitz has recorded prolifically in the past 20 years; at one 
point he seemed to have new albums out as frequently as Steve 
Lacy. Turning 60 hasn’t taken the adventure out of his 

ger at the Company event of 1987 will recognise that. 

“Actually, my breath span is decreasing,” he admits. “I find 
myself running out of breath on phrases that I could play 
before. That’s a bodily reminder of my age. I’ve been 
schlepping around on the road for six weeks now with a 
suitcase I can hardly lift. When I got to Gatwick this morning 
I spent £40 on a cab because I couldn’t face getting the suitcase 
on the train. Otherwise, well, it’s still a singing process and 
the phrases are as full of life and breath as you can spare. 

apartment. Pretty soon I’ll have a half-price pass for the bus. 
Can you see me getting on a bus in front of a whole audience? 
Hey! I’m 65. Half-fare!” 

There was one other thing I wanted to ask. Plenty of players 
of Lee’s generation copped a cameo role in some beat-era film. 
How was it that Konitz never did any thesping in the 50s, or 

“Well, I don’t know. Woody Allen took care of all that. 
Maybe I could play Kissinger in The Nixon Story. I don’t think 
I’d be very good. Dexter Gordon played himself, after all, 
which was great, because when he got tired of playing himself, 
he could play Lester Young.” 


“I think a lot of those guys are lying. What they mean is 
they don’t listen to them with other people. When you’re 
alone, it’s just music. I was doing a clinic in Denmark when 

out on the lawn and just started to dance, checking to see if 


“I'd have to play Phil Woods and I’d be in trouble!” 
FIVE GREAT RECORDS BY LEE KONITZ 



Ideal Scene (Soul Note) 
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USE FATAL DISEASES Health Departments’Chief Medical Officers 




* spokesmen for the sporran office 






















The Man Who 


Mistook His Minimalism 
For A Wet Afternoon 




so when I finally tracked him down to the pleasantly cluttered 
kitchen of his home in a leafy backwater of Ladbroke Grove, I 
expected our talk to be all of the present. But as it turned out, 

even on my list: namely, how does a guy like Michael Nyman 
get to be a guy like Michael Nyman? 

always possible to get his concert works performed the way he 
wants. An extract from his large-scale orchestral piece Memo¬ 
rial , written in memory of the football fans who died at Heysel 
(see Wire 21) has finally found its way onto record, but only in 
truncated form as part of the soundtrack to Peter Greenaway’s 
The Cook, The Thief, His Wife And Her Lover. It’s a process 
which he rather ruefully describes as “asset-stripping”, and 
which in this case rebounded on him when he was subsequent¬ 
ly asked if the full piece could be performed in Liverpool in the 
wake of the Hillsborough disaster. “I felt really ashamed. To 
me it was almost a kind of sacred piece, and I’d secularised it 
by allowing it to be used with . . . pretty powerful images, 
but nonetheless images which were not as real and essential 
and tragic, so I actually felt I’d betrayed myself and betrayed 

Greenaway. “I think he’s actually used the music very well: I 
say that unreservedly. And sometimes I do have reservations.” 

What started Nyman thinking back to the beginnings of his 
musical career, though, was the feet that the airwaves had 
recently been buzzing with news of a slightly different sort of 


critic for the Spectator during the 60s, under the enlightened 
editorship of none other than our beloved ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Nigel Lawson. Had this been a happy working 
relationship, I wondered? 

what the hell was going on in the back part of the paper. I had 
total carte blanche, so I could write about absolutely any¬ 
thing.” He enjoyed himself for ten years, on and off, writing 
“fairly wacky” pieces about John Cage, Stockhausen, The Fugs 
and the like, until one morning arts editor Hilary Spurling 
called him into the office and informed him that he’d Gone 
Too Far, at which point he decided to quit. "I’ve walked out of 
quite a few interesting jobs.” 

It was at the Spectator , Nyman claims, that he first applied 
the dreaded term “minimal” to a piece of music, while 
reviewing a performance of Cornelius Cardew’s The Great 
Learning. “It was done at the Wigmore Hall by a lot of people 
who subsequently joined the Scratch Orchestra, and it con¬ 
sisted of a long, held drone and a bit of whistling and a bit of 
desultory singing and some stones tapping together. My 
musical experience up to that point was pretty heavy-duty 
Stockhausen, avant-garde kind of stuff: and I sat through this 
performance feeling absolutely ... it was the most refreshing 
piece of music I’d ever heard in my life. I remember describing 
it as being like a wet rainy afternoon when you’re a kid: there’s 
a kind of magic to it even when it’s slightly dull. And this 
followed my review of a Maxwell Davies piece, something like 
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Eight Songs For A Mad King , something totally expressionistic 
and over the top. I was sort of a friend of Maxwell Davies at the 
time, and the linking sentence was ‘How refreshing to turn to 
Cornelius Cardew . . So that finished me with Maxwell 

up — I mean seriously - and I then wrote about this kind of 
wonderful, open, spacious, unbothering piece of music, and I 

Spurting - was ‘minimal music’. That was 1968, and then I 
used it when I came to write the last chapter of the book, and 
the term has stuck. But Steve Reich has always hated it, and 
now I know why.” 

“The book” in question was the ground-breaking Ex¬ 
perimental Music: Cage And Beyond , published in 1974. Despite 
criticisms along the lines that it represented an Englishman’s 
view of the American scene (and other quibbles such as “being 
threatened with a lawsuit by Phil Glass because I got the title 

Philip”) it has remained in print ever since — in America, 
anyway — and is still the standard text-book for university 

Meanwhile it was Nyman’s work as a musicologist which 
led him, rather indirectly, into the business of composing. 
First, Harrison Birtwistle asked him to research and arrange 
some 18th-century Venetian popular music for the National 
Theatre’s 1976 production of Goldoni’s 11 Campiello : “So I got 
up this sort of little, loud street band, which bore no relation 
to any street band that ever existed, because it had early music 

stuff. It was the loudest acoustic band I could think of. And 
when the show was coming to an end I thought this band has a 
really great sound, it would be a shame to let it disappear 
because there’s no more theatre work for it, so I organised 
some concerts in the foyer of the National Theatre and had the 

writing music because I had to.” Which is still, he believes, 

If his own critical writings and the occasionally repetitive 
nature of his music have saddled Nyman, in the past, with the 

dodge the “World Music” pigeonhole. A recent commission 
from the BBC’s 40 Minutes programme has involved compos¬ 
ing a choral work to mark the first anniversary of the 
Armenian earthquake. This was recorded in Armenia, where 
Nyman spent a “wonderful but disturbing time: wonderful 
working with this choir and then recording it in a fourth- 
century cathedral outside Yerevan, but it was devastating 
going to Leninakan and seeing thousands of people still living 
in portacabins and things”. 

Then there’s one of his latest concert pieces, Nothing To 
Declare , which not only attempts, for the first time, to 
combine heavily-notated passages with open spaces (or “win¬ 
dows”) for improvisers like Evan Parker and Dagmar Krause, 


but also features an elaborate Sardinian wind instrument called 
the launeddas. This, according to Nyman, is the only instru¬ 
ment in the history of world music which consists of three 
pipes: a central pipe which produces a drone and two fingered 
pipes which allow the player to produce contrapuntal melody 

self-taught musician, Carlo Mariani, who when he isn’t 
playing the launeddas works in a bank in Rome. 



given over to a kind of cultural imperialism, as I’ve always 
called it, which involves re-writing, taking away the music of 
other people and Westernising it. I’m not sure for whose 
benefit that is.” He’s happy to describe himself as “an exploiter 
of other people’s music” (Mozart for Drowning By Numbers, for 
instance, or Schumann for The Man Who Mistook His Wife For 
A Hat) but points out that his sources are all “from my own 

I don’t personally own it, but it’s the kind of language I speak 
and was brought up in.” Needless to say, he foresees the 
possible criticisms. “Then, I suppose, I’m using a launeddas in 
my piece: how can I justify that? Well, I could say I’m using 
this because it fulfils a certain musical function which can’t be 
fulfilled by any other instrument, and I suppose also the whole 
thing’s working in reverse - you know, DX7s are finding their 
way over to Mali. So maybe it’s healthy.” 

He also invokes his new String Quartet No 2, written for the 
Balanescu Quartet at the suggestion of the dancer Shobana 
Jeya Singh, who specifically wanted a work which would 
combine Eastern and Western musical traditions. She pro¬ 
vided Nyman with a complex series of rhythms based on her 
own dance movements, all gridded out on graph paper, and he 
set himself the challenge of composing a piece in an entirely 
personal and Western idiom which would nevertheless stay 
true to these structural principles “dictated by thousands of 
years of dance history”. “That’s the extent to which I would 
use ethnic music,” he says, “and I think I’ve been very serious 
about it. I haven’t trashed my sources, as some other people 
do.” 

It occurred to me at this point that World Music and 
minimalism (both so-called) have never really been separate 
anyway: vide La Monte Young and his studies at India with 
Pandit Pran Nath. Had Nyman caught up with Young at his 
concerts in London this year, I asked? 

He shakes his head. “It happened 20 years too late, really. 
I’d rather preserve my illusions, because I think I’d find the 
music deadly dull. Conceptually the String Trio and all those 
drone pieces are important, but, you know —” he shrugs 


The Michael Nyman Band will be performing music from the Peter Greenaway film at 
the Queen Elizabeth Hall on 5 and 6 January, and all four soundtracks are now 






On the radio, George Bush is telling the one about a 
“kinder, gentler America”. “Those guys gotta be kidding. 
That's the biggest farce since pet rocks. The whole premise of 
the country is getting over on people. That’s the concept: like. 
Let me just take you for everything you have. Greed. Serious 
greed. That and dogma.” 

The 28-year-old Illinoian has proved to be anything but 
dogmatic, and if greedy, then only for the utmost of stylistic 

Rollins, David Murray, Bobby Watson, Art Farmer, the 
wildly undervalued Hamiet Bluiett, Hank Jones, Dave Hol¬ 
land, Slide Hampton, Ray Brown, Frank Foster, helped found 
the collective M-Base alongside such younger luminaries as 
Steve Coleman, Greg Osby, Robin Eubanks, made two 
albums as leader/composer, one shaky, one firmly accom¬ 
plished, and even toured - albeit briefly — with that paragon 
M le Sting. 
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The last of these turned out to be particularly instructive. 
“It was difficult. Musically it was fine. He had a lot more to 
offer than most rock or pop guys and there were elements in 
his music I’d like to have drawn out more. But personalities 
clashed.” Smith left the line-up after only two months of the 
Nothing Like The Sun itinerary, a tour that had begun to take 
on some of the trappings of a papal progression. “I got the 
feeling he couldn’t deal with my personality. I just carried 
myself a certain way and I guess he couldn’t understand it and 
didn’t want to. But you have to stand up for yourself, keep 
your dignity. Contractually, it was a one-sided affair. I’d like a 
little more say-so and respect than that and I’d definitely want 
to get paid more.” 


en’t trivial. Nothing 
marred Smith’s debut album, Keeper Of The Drums , more 
seriously than a percussion mix that reduced his sharply 
accented cymbal work to static. 

“Recording drums isn’t difficult. The engineers make it 
difficult. They don’t understand the nature of sound and most 
musicians aren’t articulate enough to express in technical 
terms — mikes, frequencies, levels, angles - what it is they 
want. Rock drummers can afford to get the sound they want; 
they have the budgeting. When somebody tries to shove you a 
few hundred bucks to do 60 minutes’ worth of music in six 
hours, you don’t have time to get the best sound available. 
Jazz drummers still don’t get represented well. 

“These days, the instruments are manufactured differently, 
better, and there are other elements available, such as electro¬ 
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context” — the inverted commas are audible every time the 
word comes up — “because economically, socially and political¬ 
ly it’s very different from doing a rock gig. It’s been 
perpetuated throughout the history of the music. To the 
powers that be in the record industry, ‘jazz’ still isn’t 
marketable. It’s more than ironic, it’s atrocious, because the 
g. I accept that this music 


exposure, what it’s due, an equal shake, and then let the 
people decide, instead of shoving something in their face and 
making them like it. 

“The money isn’t there to afford thousands of dollars on 
equipment. You have to work in low budget ways. It does 
frustrate me. Time moves on and you keep getting further and 
further behind with the technology and by the time you get to 
something, it’s already jumped a couple of notches. There’s 
days I feel like a dinosaur.” 

The new album, The Road Less Travelled , is a substantial 
technical advance on its predecessor. 

“Purely in terms of recording sound, the new one is a far cry 
above the first. I had a much better engineer (Jim Anderson], 
with a far greater conception of sound, what it is, how to 

What it captures is a man feeling his way into jazz scoring. 
It’s reminiscent, less daring but more lushly arranged, of some 


of Jack Dejohnette’s earlier sets. If it does accord with Smith’s 
definition of recorded work as “freeze-dried time”, a purely 
dw, rather than 


what might be, then it has to stand or fall on that. If “all the 
parts are integral”, then it’s the sum that has to be tallied, and 
the sum to date is fairly modest. Smith is no time-server but 
there’s a slightly querulous edge to his fatalistic refusal to look 
further than the next gig or two and his hopes for a new 
musical conception under the aegis of M-Base (the Macro 
Basic Array of Structured Extemporisation) sound uncharacter¬ 
istically like a press release. 


Where he is sharper is in his diagnosis of what is 
currently wrong. 

“Racism? It’s all going backwards. Of the audiences we play 
for, 80% are white and the rest are Japanese. The music has 
been taken out of the neighbourhood. Time was, there would 
be a local bar or club a few blocks over where you could go hear 
some cats play. Think about it — in the 30s, 40s, all the big 
jazz clubs were up in Harlem. The white people had to go up 
to black neighbourhoods to hear the music. Just think about 
that, because I know the white people thought plenty about it. 
They thought Gee, me? Us? White people going into black 
neighbourhoods to hear black music? No way. Let’s bring this 
to our part of town. So these gangsters, they hire some hoods, 
and what do you get? 52nd Street. Downtown. OK, so you 
also get Birdland, The Three Deuces, and all those other 
clubs, but as soon as this happened Harlem as a community 
went right downhill. These days it’s Greenwich Village and it 
takes maybe $15 or $20 just to put your foot in the door; a 
two-drink minimum, eight-dollars per person, per set. What 
kind of black person from Jamaica, Queens or Harlem or 
Bed-Stuy is going to go up there and pay $40 to sit in some 
cramped club to hear some cats play? That’s the reality.” 

The cure? “It all comes down to networking. The musicians 
have to take control of the music, to network with each other, 
with agents and booking agents, managements, and with 
people at all levels of the business. They must control the 
product” — and recolonise the localities. Norman Mailer once 
memorably ran for mayor of New York City on “the wisdom of 
the neighbourhoods”; he didn’t get in. Not all that long after, 
Ed Koch (“I call him Krotch”) did. The way Smitty makes it 
sound, he’d like to replace the heart in that I LOVE NY logo 
with a spleen. Koch’s on his way out but there isn’t exactly a 
Fiorello LaGuardia or even, God help us, a John Lindsay to 
take his place, just a straight choice between the circumspect 
Mr Dinkins and a guy George Bush thinks is called Julia. 

Smitty kicks off The Road Less Travelled with a rousing 
anthem to “The Neighbourhood”, but even there he doesn’t 
sound too sure. No revolutionary, it begins to sound like he’d 
settle for a gentler, kinder environment, if only it were on 

“New York? New York is a crazy place. America is a crazy 
place. But when I look around at all those other crazy places, 
it’s still the best bet going. ” • 
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• in the groups MGM and the 







S . W . I . G . by keith james 

Sheffield Womens Improvising Group is yet another fresh development out of the 

Stubbs, Angela Rosenfeld, Julie Walkington, Mary Oliver, Mary Schwarz. 
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the cats from blues alley *. 








In the lobby of a small hotel in Marble Arch the 29th 
Street Saxophone Quartet are taking afternoon tea. Over the 
diverting, four-way distribution of cups, saucers, milk and 
sugar, Bobby Watson, Ed Jackson, Rich Rothenburg and Jim 
Hartog are helping me get a hold on the protracted sequence of 
events and meetings which precipated the group’s current line 
up. 

“It all began at New England Conservatory in 1977,” says 
Ed Jackson rather ominously. What follows turns out to be a 
lengthy, often amusing series of anecdotes that gradually 
reveals how the idea of a self-contained, working saxophone 
quartet was first planted in the minds of Ed Jackson and Jim 
Hartog when they took part in a conservatory concert dedi¬ 
cated to the music of Stevie Wonder. Of how, on their arrival 
back in New York, they would go over to Jim’s 29th Street 

By degrees I learn how in 1981 the two of them met Rich 
Rothenburg independent of each other, one in a rehearsal 
band, the other on a big band date which culminated in an 
informal saxophone quartet workshop conducted by Ed; how 
Jim, drunk, first met Bobby Watson at a party given by their 


instrument repair man and how the following year Bobby was 
persuaded to join the group by being offered the chance of a 
tour to Europe. 

And so it goes on, overlapping, back-tracking, the emph¬ 
asis moving freely from speaker to speaker; truly a group 
effort. “In the end,” concludes Jim Hartog, “much of the 
credit for giving the group its first working basis must go to 
Ed. I remember when we first got together he suggested he 
just try and get a groove going. So that concept of playing 
something that had a pulse, that swung, that was bluesy — that 

tion” for two altos, a tenor and a baritone. Saxophone quartets 
were something of a rarity back then. Now it seems every¬ 
body’s in one. 

quartets have approached us,” says Ed. “They’ve all given us 
tapes with transcriptions of our music, note-for-note, even our 
solos and mistakes. They’ve said, ‘we exist because of you 
guys’. That’s quite flattering.” 







































Street that they don’t in their predecessors the WSQ and 
ROVA? 

“There’s a lot of challenges,” says Bobby Watson. “One is to 
simply stay together with the same four guys. There’s a 
closeness there that you don’t find in other groups. Plus we’ve 
demonstrated that you can rock the house with just four 
saxophones. You don’t need drums to excite a crowd. It is 
possible to swing, to entertain and maintain people’s atten¬ 
tion. Musicians have seen us and realised that this is what 
they’ve been looking for. I’m quite sure that even though the 
WSQ might have opened certain doors in terms of the 
saxophone quartet being accepted as a valid means of musical 
expression, I believe that our music has influenced more 
groups into coming into existence." 

Isolating the music of 29th Street from that of other 
saxophone quartets is not difficult. It can be done in a number 
of ways. Perhaps the most obvious is to concentrate on their 
approach to live performance. 

Since that inaugural tour to Europe in 1983 they have 
streamlined their stage show to the point where they no longer 
go out of their way to choreograph steps or march through the 
audience. But the fact remains that the 29th Street Saxophone 



that can be both traditional and irreverent, as forcefully as any 
group. More significantly perhaps, their way of working on 
stage has had a direct consequence on their development as a 


cohesive, musical unit. 

“When we first started playing live,” explains Rich Rothen- 
burg, “we realised that having to play on-mic all the time was 
interfering with our musical freedom. So what we do now, 
instead of having four mics in a row we have two set high up at 
the side of the stage aimed down at the group and two set back 
a little at the front, criss-crossing. Basically we’re covered all 
round which means we’re able to move about, but it also gives 
us the chance to get closer to one another, and that way we’re 
able to interact much better as a group.” 

“And the whole group concept has changed over time just 
by figuring things out like that,” says Bobby Watson, picking 
up the thread and running with it. “We’ve established how to 
best exist in this format, what the possibilities are, and we’ve 
become so tight and our improvisations can reach such a 


where the solos begin. The music has evolved so much that we 
don’t need to think about it anymore. 

“The whole technique of playing in a saxophone quartet, 
learning how to keep from getting exhausted, how to round 
your tone, it’s something we’ve had to develop outside of our 
other work. But it’s not a new concept. Being able to play 
with another person and bend your voice to theirs is a basic 
musical fundamental. Look at Duke Ellington’s sax section. 
That contained five solo voices but they sounded like an organ 
back there. So we all come together and give up our individual 
voices for the group. There’s a 29th Street sound that we all 
have in our heads and when we get together it’s like one, four 


becoming one. If one of us had to quit it wouldn’t be the same. 
It would be a different group. It wouldn’t be 29th Street.” 

This idea of four highly articulate, technically accomplished 
musicians submerging personality for the common good is, as 
Bobby points out, nothing new, but the group ethos that has 
supposedly run like a dye through all forms of jazz expression 
has always seemed more of an aesthetic principle than a 
standard practice. And sure enough, for much of the time the 
focus in the music of the 29th Street Saxophone Quartet is 


contributions. On occasion, however, their records can appear 
to exist in a state of integrated motion. The complex 
counterpoint that occupies tracks like “Free Yourself’ and 
“Hotel De Funk” or the tremendous crescendo that rises out of 
“Big Foot” are particularly pointed examples. But it is also 
there by implication in the reharmonisation of “Love For Sale”, 
where the music unfolds in one long sensuous movement, or 
the version of “Un Poco Loco”, which is given impetus by a 
seamless arrangement and the instinctive cohesion of the 
component parts. You’re almost ready to believe Bobby 
Watson when he says, “I can’t imagine how long it would take 
a standard rhythm section to get to the point where we are now 
in terms of what we can do in the music. Someone will 
introduce a new phrase and suddenly we don’t have to play it 
the same way anymore.” 


The four of them live in New York now, although 
only Jackson and Rothenburg were born there, Watson 
arriving from Kansas in 1976, Hartog making the jump from 
California via Boston a couple of years later. They are all active 
participants in the city’s musical milieu but their outside 
projects remain incidental to their work in 29th Street. “We 
all play in other formats,” says Jim Hartog, “and I know that 
Bobby especially does a lot of work with just a rhythm section. 
But when you come to play with this group you’re looking for 
different things. It requires a different set of attitudes.” 

“In fact it works the other way round,” adds Rich Rothen¬ 
burg. “You take what you learn in the quartet, the blending, 
the counterpoint, the idea of listening to what the other 
players are doing, and apply it to your other situations. You 
become a better player because of your experience in the group.” 

This is a theme that runs through much of the conversation; 
the idea of bettering yourself as a player, of striving to reach a 
plateau of technical excellence, because only then will you be 
in full command of all the resources necessary to give a true 
account of your artistic and emotional sensibilities. It’s an idea 
that needs underlining, says Bobby Watson, because it’s an 
idea that has been lost. 

“At our age,” he says, “we’ve put a lot of years into the 
saxophone and there’s some things we just don’t accept in 
terms of tone and intonation. A lot of things in jazz today are 

ity. I’m here to tell you that. The hardest thing to do on an 
i when you have to be in tune with somebody else - 
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and logic. Report: Roland Ra. 





One of the finest players 


Ornette’s other, more radical, trumpet player, Don Cherry, to 
pick up the notoriety which developed into wider critical 
acclaim. Studying Bradford’s face, pragmatic lines framing 
slightly doleful eyes and a matter-of-fact mouth, I know that 
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1’t bebop; and you only had to hear it once 
to know that ‘hey, this is it! This is the next thing!’ It seemed 
the most natural thing to me.” And Bradford’s own playing, 
from this period on, has been exactly that: a natural transfer of 
the melodic advancements of his mentors to more open spaces. 

His formal studies out of the way (he had turned down an 

in college), the Texan travelled to New York in 1961 to 
continue his informal education as Don Cherry’s replacement. 
By 1963 Ornette’s stance against club owners and record 
companies forced Bradford to return to LA — “I had to find 
some kind of work!” He did not record with Coleman until 
1971, appearing on Science Fiction and Broken Shadows (both 
CBS). In addition to the basic quartet of Coleman, Dewey 
Redman, Charlie Haden and Ed Blackwell, some tracks 
featured Bradford, Don Cherry and Billy Higgins. It’s fasci¬ 
nating to compare the two trumpet players. On “Happy 
House” ( Broken Shadows ), for instance, Bradford’s solo is always 

the rhythm section while Cherry continuously spirals upward, 
his phrases shattering against the limits of his upper register. 
In the swirling polyphony of “Elizabeth” ( Broken Shadows) 
Bradford holds the middle ground of the collective improvisa¬ 
tion with great maturity, ducking beneath the high flights of 
the alto and the desperate-sounding Cherry. His contributions 
display a kind of bluesy hipness that is entirely his own 
(especially on “Law Years" from Science Fiction) and a natural 
ability to “complete” a melodic idea. 

Although described as an “orthodox” player (at least in 
terms of technique) Bobby Bradford’s solos have a grace and 
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Soon after his return to Los Angeles, Bradford 
formed the most lasting artistic association of his career, that 
with reedsman John Carter. In his teens Carter had ex¬ 
perimented with Ornette Coleman in Forth Worth; two young 
musicians stumbling on the shore of a wide sea of freedom. It 
was Coleman who introduced Carter and Bradford to each 
other in LA in 1965. Almost immediately they formed the 
New Art Ensemble with Tom Williamson (bass) and Bruz 
Freeman (drums). Co-led by the two horn players the Ensem¬ 
ble mainly explored the compositions of Carter, recording 
Seeking for Revelation and then Flight For Four , Self Determina¬ 
tion Music and finally Secrets, in 1973, for Flying Dutchman. 
Having such close connections with Ornette’s earliest experi¬ 
ments, the Ensemble is perhaps the only group to have 
followed on directly from the great man’s Atlantic recordings. 
The sheer clarity of the New Art Ensemble sets it apart from 
the wild excesses of the “high energy music” that dominated 
the late 60s avant-garde. Elegantly wrapping and unwrapping 

plasticity. Many of the tunes that Bradford wrote at this time 
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college teaching post in Los Angeles while John Carter (now 
extend his compositional domain, working mainly with an 

of Carter's Night Fire (Black Saint, 1980) which also features 
James Newton on flute, Roberto Miranda on bass and William 

tone colour - gently rising on “Morning Bell”, muted and 
sultry on “Sweet Sunset”, or bucolic on “Buckin’”. Night Fire, 
subtitled “An American Folk Suite”, successfully obscures any 
dividing line between composition and improvisation, the 

growth of a night fire in the heart of an older American West. 

Night Fire was the prelude to a five-record serial composi¬ 
tion entitled Roots And Folklore: Episodes In The Development Of 
American Folkmusic (all featuring Bradford). Using a wide range 
of skills from the worlds of classical, jazz and improvised 
music. Carter subjectively explores some of the African / 
American connections that make up the rural soundscape of his 
parents and grandparents. Of the four records produced so far 
(Dauwhe , Black Saint; Castles Of Ghana, Dance Of The Love 
Ghosts and Fields, all Gramavision), the most recent ( Fields ) is 
probably the best. Described by the composer as “Seven 
Vignettes depicting life during the Fields period in early 
America”, it is a vital kaleidoscope of the old, the ancient, and 
the contemporary. 

Bradford takes few “solos” on the record but his musical 
intelligence can be sensed throughout — an integral part of 

recent release Cornin’ On (hat Art 1989) features the twoTriends 
as co-leaders in the spirit of the old quartet. Things have 

new rhythm section of Don Preston, piano and synthesizer, 
Richard Davis, bass and Andrew Cyrille on drums. This is one 
of the most dashing freeboppish releases this year. Everything 
about the interaction of the leaders and the drive of the rhythm 
section is crisp and alert. Bradford’s playing has become more 
pungent, more direct since the days of the Ensemble; his solos 
on “Encounter” and “Cornin’ On” still display that sly talent 
for blues-tinged melodies, but with an added sense of urgency. 

Carter and Bradford still play together around Los Angeles, 
occasionally doing duets, but it is a rare treat to hear them 
recorded in a small band format once more and obviously 
enjoying the experience. 

important juncture in Bobby Bradford’s development. Taking 
a cheap holiday flight to London he was soon pointed in the 
direction of John Stevens as “someone he should meet”. Drawn 
by the drummer’s theory and practice of collective music¬ 
making (the Texan describes it as “how to respond to the 
environment and what to do with it”) it was a short step to the 
making of a record. And as the trumpeter points out: “I cannot 
think of any of the guys, who play the new music, who do not 
spend more time in Europe than they do in America.” What 


resulted was something of a classic encounter: Bobby Bradford 
With John Stevens And The Spontaneous Music Ensemble (available 
on Nessa Records) also featured Trevor Watts (alto), Julie 
Tippetts (voice), Ron Herman (bass) and Bob Norden (trom¬ 
bone). Using thematic material as a rough guide only, the 

different from the flickering interactions of some other SME 
groups (check Eighty Five Minutes, for instance). 

Bradford returned to England in 1973 and cut the scintillat¬ 
ing Love Dreams with John Stevens, Trevor Watts and Kent 
Carter (bass). Taking another cue from Ornette’s Atlantic 
days, the burnished themes and buoyant rhythms of this group 
spurred the trumpeter on to some highly dynamic and 

Bobby elaborates on his personal approach: “As a soloist, 
you usually have your own direction. You edit as you play, and 
make corrections according to what’s musical at the time. You 
must have something. I guess a lot of people think you don’t 
have anything; you just get up there and wait for the muse to 
call you on the ’phone and you conjure up something to play. 
There is a logical approach to this music.” 

In addition to melody and logic, a certain purity of 
instrumental style comes to mind when listening to this man. 

“There are times, of course, when you can pick up the horn 

statement. You can use them in such a way that they are 
extra-musical. There is a traditional understanding of what 
‘technique’ means. If you think of ‘technique’ as that, only in 
itself, then it limits what you mean by the technical facility 
that’s necessary to play a solo. I do use the plunger and noise 
effect things if they seem like they’re going with what I’m 
doing. But that’s not part of my automatic bag of tricks, to 
come out and go: ‘wa-wauh-weioh-week-wowo’.” 

In 1986, Bradford’s association with John Stevens reached 
new heights when he played with the trio Detail. “It was the 
first time for me to play with Johnny Dyani. It was a different 
experience. It put us in a different sort of place, musically,” 
Bradford explains, describing Dyani’s playing as “totally 

Music.” It was the African’s ability to switch between, and 
combine, rhythm and melody playing to such powerful effect 
which so impressed him. 

included Frode Gjerstad on saxophones and Stevens on percus¬ 
sion) to contain some of his most refined musical statements on 
record. He explores new areas of space. Emerging from the 
crowded woods, his long notes stand like tall silver birches in 
the low grass. Detail’s Way It Goes / Dance of The Soul (Impetus) 

There are lengthy interludes when the horns are silent, making 
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modem mainstream (Threadgill, Cherry, Marsalis, Farmer) and the more 
experimental musics of, say, Zom, Frisell, Sun Ra and Marilyn Crispell, 

on independent labels. 

This musical balance is reflected in the chart’s most popular artists - the 

and the (relatively) avant-garde Anthony Braxton, with five LPs in the 50, 
three under his own name plus his two collaborations with ROVA and the 
London Jazz Composers Orchestra - and it also runs through the British 
high-fliers, with Andy Sheppard and Tony Coe sharing the honours with the 
LJCO and two free improvisation sets in News From The Shed and 

Probably the only real surprises this year are the low placing for Cecil 
Taylor, last year’s number one, and the complete absence of Wynton 
Marsalis's The Majesty Of The Blues - perhaps we don’t like records that 
preach at us, especially when the sermon is written by a fellow-critic! 
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funky. Ben Watson consults the oracle who's hoping for profit 
with honour in her own country. Photo by Andrew Pothecary. 


Cassandra Wilson is a singer and bandleader 
whose exotic, sensual music has become the toast of London’s 

from being just a voice: simultaneously dry and unearthly, 
gritty and playful, its tone is unique. The liberties she takes 
with a melody are those of a musician seasoned in jazz (her 
“Blue Skies” would give Jim Reeves pause). She can summon 
up an edge reminiscent of Esther Philips, something honed by 
experience, so it is surprising to find out that she is still in her 
20s. The dreadlocks and streetwise gear indicate the same 
generation as a Geri Allen or Neneh Cherry. 

the quality bounce of Mulgrew Miller’s piano, looks set to 
become her commercial breakthrough. Nevertheless, she is 
already protesting against those die-hards who advise her to 
stick to standards. Next year’s Jump World follows the 
innovations of Days Aweigh: awash with guitars, synths and 
free-form soloing, Wilson’s music looks to the future. 


The popularity (the course of this interview, carried out in 
the high-rise portakabin that serves as a dressing room at Mile 
End’s Half Moon Theatre, was punctuated by successive Jazz 
Warriors coming to pay their respects after the gig) is as much 
due to her musical concept as the honey-and-cinnamon-bark 
pungency of her voice. Though both Gil Evans and Rip Rig 
And Panic (in very different ways) made attempts to win back 
from rock the lush expansion that was Hendrix, seeking to 

jazz, Wilson’s may be the most influential yet. Partnered with 
the raw daring of Jean-Paul Bourelly’s guitar, her drifting 
jazz-based improvisations can be staggering. Her music is a 
beacon for those who want improvisation to grapple with the 
sound-world of rock and funk. 

Born in Jackson, Mississippi in 1963, Cassandra Wil¬ 
son grew up in a musical family. I asked her what singers she 
listened to at the age of 14. 











you can get to that you’ll be all right. Ask about the future, 
don’t ask about Henry Threadgill, don’t ask about M-Base, 
don’t ask about Steve Coleman. I’m telling you where the shit 
is right now. Ask Cassandra something about the future — 
what you see happening two months from now, six months 
from now, what’s up with Jump World, what shit’s happening 
there.” 

"You Belong To^ou” so wittily upset the conventional 

However, when Lincoln came over with some briefing notes 
(“Here you are, to give you something to talk about - the 
cultural co-option of the music. There’s the book The Theft Of 
The Music and Langston Hughes wrote the poem They’ve Taken 
My Blues ’N’ Gone”) she said “uh-huh” but took no notice. 


capable of doing). Wilson admires Ntozake Shange’s politics. 

“She’s wild, wonderful, she’s always on fire. People want to 
pretend that everything’s cool. I think there’s a growing 
tendency in the States for a middle class consciousness, people 
beginning to believe that I can have a piece of this tremendous 
American pie. And it’s just an illusion, it’s not real." 

Wilson has not broken with reformism, but reacts against 
the class contempt that economic and political success seems to 

“I think politically there have been inroads made and it’s 
good. You have to have a voice, you have to have a Jesse 
Jackson, you have to have people who move in those areas, and 
who are organs for the community, but when you begin to 
separate yourself and believe you are separate from the 
underclass, or that it’s them , that because you’re middle-class 
it’s up to you to bring them up to a certain level, or to bring 
them into a common American culture that we have, that’s a 
fallacy.” 

During the interview she sipped cognac (“It’s so cold 
outside . . .”) and smoked Marlboros, a far cry from the 
Perrier-consciousness of other New York musicians. Insisting 
on the strength of the African tradition in rap (an opinion 
corroborated, interestingly enough, by Johnny Otis, though 

tastefully swallowed). Cassandra Wilson’s forthright approach 
is complemented by a real gift for space and colour in musical 
organisation: alongside her bewitching vocals it is a killer 
combination. 

The current tour basically promotes Blue Skies. Her accom¬ 
panists might be happier in a larger ensemble, without the 
inevitable comparisons a classic piano-bass-drums format in¬ 
vites (I must admit my attention flagged when she left the 
stage). In the studio, though, Rod Williams is a brilliant 
colourist on electric keyboards and Kevin Bruce Harris’s 
extraordinarily tuba-like bass manages to combine a tradition¬ 
al buoyancy with superlative post-Larry Graham chops. Drum¬ 
mer Marc Johnson brings on board experience of working with 
Jackie McLean and Abbie Lincoln: he also went to school with 
James Siegfried (who as James White and The Blacks recruited 
ex-Prime Time guitarist Bern Nix and pioneered punk harmo- 
lodics, as well as nurturing the first edition of Defunkt). The 
leader of the trio creates music that is alive to such contempor- 

London jazz fraternity is a tribute to her creativity: it is also a 
heartening indication of the current stage of jazz in London — 
and its future. • 

discography 

New Air Air Show No. 1 (Black Saint) 

Steve Coleman & Five Elements Sine Die (JMT) 

Cassandra Wilson Days Aweigh (JMT) 

Cassandra Wilson Jump World (JMT) 
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Freeport 

L'Affaire Fubustier 
(Dizzy Essentials D001) 

Recorded: Bremen 1987/8. 

So'ungoya ; L’affaire Flibustier Vol /; Vaffaire Flibustier 


Pils (bcl); Klaus Wolf (eng h); Michael Si 


(p); Manfred Zepf (b); Jens Ahlers (d, perc. 


Ten Hoorn/Carl/Van Bergen/ 
Van Der Voort/Vatcher 
Byte 

(BOD CD 001) 

Hommagt Van Tarkovski ; Dump/Bossa Bossa\ Slierten\ 
Austin ; Leonardo's Doth ; Siegfried ; Van Nuys Boulevard ; 

Carl (syn, tapes); Michael Vatcher (d, perc). 


Achi ary/ Gumpert/Holmes 
(RTMCUOO) 

The Old Mongolian Beggar, Eltzagorra-, The Lord 
Buckingham-, Kantuz; Django. 
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Thought for food. 


APPLES & SNAKES 

FRONTLINE PRODUCTIONS 

THE THIRD 
JAZZ-POETRY FESTIVAL 

Thursday 25th, Friday 26th, Saturday 27th January 1990 


mm 


Moving from Jazz 'n' Women with the celebrated Afro- 
American Jazz-Poet JAYNE CORTEZ, DJ SISTA 
CULCHA, MC GAIL THOMPSON - to an Acid-Jazz- 
Poetry-Rap rave-up with JALAL NURRIDEN, GALLIANO, 
LEMN SISSAY, BUKKEY LEO QUARTET, DJ GILLES 
PETERSON + JAZZ DANCERS - to a JOE HARRIOT 
DEDICATION NIGHT with Indo-Jazz cross-over - tabla, 
flute, saxophone, sitar... + JEAN 'BINTA' BREEZE + 
many special guest poets, musicians & DJs yet to be 
announced! 


Doors: 8pm-2am 

Tickets: E5/E4 cones each night 

£12/El 3 cones over 3 nights 
Venue: The Tabernacle, Notting Hill, W11 
(fully accessible) 

For more information: 

Apples & Snakes: 01-690 9368 
Frontline Productions: 01-761 3689 

Supported by WIRE and TIME OUT. 


£1.65p monthly. For a free specimen copy, contact 
Robert Posner, 51 Beak Street, London Wt. Tel: 01-437 9392. 
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at the Jazz Cafe 


Featuring Andy Sheppard, 

Mervyn Africa, Dave O' Higgins, Claude Deppa ant 
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Stone Alliance with Gene Perla and Don Alias. 
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(apart from a couple of tracks on a Scottish compilation LP). 
It’s important to realise that, impressive though it is, it was 
recorded by a fledgling band. 

But, adds Phil, “the band’s changed so much since then. 
The way we play the tunes has totally changed.” The range of 
the Collective’s playing reflects the mix of styles that its 
members are interested in, from ECM to funk. 

“To me it’s a jazz group in that it’s acoustic-instrument 
improvising,” say Phil. “When we’re doing the funk thing, we 
still want to play jazz. It’s just taking influences from things.” 
The intriguing funk of “Hip-Bop” (title-track, composed by 
Phil) is one example, casting a backward glance at the style 
that was an R & B spin-off. He sees the band’s range as an 
advantage, and is always experimenting with different styles in 
his own compositions. 

Is there a Scottish slant to their music? “I wouldn’t say 
it’s specifically in the music.” But, John explains, “I like a lot 
of Scottish folk music . . . it’s a direction I think the band will 
follow probably a bit more closely.” 

John uses the example of Jan Garbarek to illustrate what he 
means by following a folk direction. What does he think of 
Ken Hyder? 

“Well, hard to say because I’ve never actually heard of Ken 
Hyder.” 

Hmmm . . . never heard of Ken Hyder’s worthy Talisker 
and the fusion of Scottish folk music and jazz? 

“Who is he?” asks Phil. 

Brian, however, shows that the prophet is not totally 
ignored in his own country. “That’s something different. 
There’s no way anything we’d do would be as extreme as that. ” 

“We want to play jazz in a Scottish way, ” John adds. • 



he’s in B flat, I’m in E flat, he’s got another horn on another 
scale, he’s an octave below, we’re talking about some very 
difficult stuff here. And when musicians can’t achieve that 
they take an easier route and it gets called innovative. I believe 
that we’ve seen everything that can be done in music and I 
think everyone should realise that right now the most impor¬ 
tant thing a person can do is master their instrument. It’s like 
mathematics, you have to learn those basic tables, multiplica¬ 
tion, addition, subtraction, in order to get to some higher 
form of calculus. The same in music. There are certain things 
that you’re not going to progress beyond, certain scales and 
tonal relationships, they’re never going to change. The way 
they are interpreted will change but you can’t escape from the 
basics of the music, and that’s what people have forgotten.” 

It’s talk like this, perhaps, which gets the 29th Street 
Saxophone Quartet dismissed as slick, clinical, calculating, a 
precision instrument (as if that were a criticism). By contrast 
they see themselves as part of a tradition that includes Louis 
Armstrong, Fats Waller, Cab Calloway, Dizzy Gillespie, The 
Art Ensemble Of Chicago, Craig Harris and Henry Threadgill; 


Bobby Bradford continued from page 63 

1983 s a w the release of Bobby Bradford’s first album as 
sole leader: Lost In LA (Soul Note). Not quite “lost”, we hope. 
Also lost are former pupil James Kousakis (alto) and some of 
the leader’s regular partners on the Californian scene: Roberto 
Miranda and Mark Dresser (bass), Sherman Ferguson (drums). 
It’s crisp, clear free jazz with plenty of blues inflection. "We 
just thought we’d put a couple of tunes on with chords because 
they were lighter — and it’s good.” His second album for Soul 
Note (One Night Stand), although less representative (he’s 
playing with a local trio), features plenty of examples of his 
lucid style. 

For many years teaching at the local college has been the 
central means of support. “I have a good situation there and I 
don’t want to spend two-thirds of the year travelling.” Taking 
classes in improvisation which progress from the roots of the 
music to the New Thing, he tries to instil “logic, musical 
good sense and reference to the thematic portion of the 
performance”. His personal motto. 

The trumpeter has always managed to bypass prevailing 
fashion. When others followed Miles and Coltrane, he fol¬ 
lowed Coleman and then, with the onset of fusion, John Carter 
and John Stevens. With such a dynamic range of associations 
his music is necessarily personal and original. It hasn’t 
changed much over the years; a little tougher perhaps but still 
as pellucid as ever. Former colleagues whp are now joining the 
post-bop band-wagon he finds “really depressing”. Still, the 
work of musicians such as David Murray, Henry Threadgill 
and, of course, John Carter provides illumination for the way 

For Bobby Bradford that guiding light will always be the 
same: “I still like to play the trumpet the way I like to hear it — 
I like melody!” • 


musicians at a peak of technical and artistic fluency whose 
music presents an accessible face to an audience whilst at the 
same time exerting great demands upon it in terms of 

“I’ve been thinking recently about the definition of success¬ 
ful music from the musician’s point of view,” says Jim Hartog. 
“Some musicians who I have great respect for consider a 
performance successful if it worked for them; even if 99% of 
the audience walked out it doesn’t matter - fuck the audience, 
what we did was a success. But I can’t think of a greater 
success than to get an audience to leave thinking that was one 



and at the same time play the music I want to play and 
interpolate things that have a high degree of difficulty in a way 
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NANA VASCONCELOS: Bush Dance. Solo album by Brazil's master percussionist. 

ALBUM: AN 8701 

DAVID MANN: Games. Debut album bv rising voung American alto saxophone player. 

CD: ANCD 8702 CASSETTE: ANC 8702 • ALBUM: AN 8702 

SAMUEL ZYMAN: Bashe. Modem compositional work featuring the Prometheus Trio from New York's Juilliard School Of Music. 

CD: ANCD 8703 CASSETTE: ANC 8703 ■ ALBUM: AN 8703 

JEFF BEAL: Liberation. First album by young jazz trumpet player based in San Francisco. 

CD: ANCD 8704 • CASSETTE: ANC 8704 ALBUM: AN 8704 

JIM PEPPER: Cornin' & Goin’. American Indian whose work successfully updates his people’s traditonal music. | 

CD: ANCD 8706 CASSETTE: ANC 8706 • ALBUM: AN 8706 

PHILIP GLASS: Koyaanisgatsi. One of the world’s finest modem composers with his celebrated soundtrack to the controversial film 
CD: ANCD 8707 

STARTLED INSECTS: Curse of the Pheromones. Series of strident instrumentals composed as mini-soundtracks to experimental films. 

CD: ANCD 8708 • ALBUM: AN 8708 

TREVOR JONES/COURTNEY PINE: Angel Heart. The soundtrack to Alan Parker's movie. Music written bv Trevor Jones, with saxophone parts played bv Courtney Pine. 

CD: ANCD 8709 • CASSETTE: ANC 8709 • ALBUM: AN 8709 

DANIEL PONCE: Arawe. Afro-Cuban magic by one of New York's finest percussionists. ., ■ 

CD: ANCD 8710 • CASSETTE: ANC 8710 • ALBUM: AN 8710 

THE LODGE: Smell Of A Friend. Antilles' contribution to the rock n' roll dehate.J^atures Peter Blegvad and John Greaves, longtime collaborators in several avant-garde rock 
experiments. 

CD: ANCD 8711 CASSETTE: ANC 8711 • ALBUMMN 8711 

JAZZ WARRIORS: Out Of Many, One People. Live album from Britain’s influential all-black jazz big band. Features many of Britain's finest young musicians, including Courtney 
Pine, Philip Bent, Ray Carless, Cleveland Watkiss. 

CD: ANCD 8712 CASSETTE: ANC 8712 • ALBUM: AN 8712 

BILL LEE: She’s Gotta Have It. Bill Lee's |azz score written for the smash-hit comedy movie directed bv his son, Spike Lee. 

ALBUM: AN 8713 

LOUNGE LIZARDS: No Pain For Cakes. New York's finest dislocated jazz group, led by John Lurie. 

ALBUM: AN 8714 

POWER TOOLS: Strange Meeting. A jazz power-trio featuring guitarist Bill Frisell, bassist Melvin Gibbs and drummer Ronald Shannon Jackson. 

CD: ANCD 8715 CASSETTE: ANC 8715-iMUKlM: AN 8715 • 

GIL EVANS: Priestess. Re-issue of live album recorded in the late-Seventies. Features the great jazz arranger with one of his finest bands. 

CD: ANCD 8717 

ANDY SHEPPARD: Andy Sheppard. Critically acclaimed debut jazz album by Britaan’s rising young saxophone star. 

CD: ANCD 8720 CASSETTE: ANC 8720 • ALBUM: AN 8720 

YOMO TORO: Funky Jibaro. Puerto Rico meets salsa on this album by one of the music's hottest musicians. 

CD: ANCD 8723 CASSETTE: ANC 8723 ALBUM: AN 8723 

COURTNEY PINE: Destiny’s Song (& The Image Of Pursuance). Courtney’s first UK album on Antilles. Produced by Delfeavo Marsalis, younger brother of American jazz 
luminaries Wynton and Branford. 

CD: ANCD 8725 CASSETTE: ANC 8725 • ALBUM: AN 8725 

DIZRHYTHMIA. West/East collaboration featuring The Lodge’s guitarist Jakko together with drummer Gavin Harrison, bassist Danny Thompson and the Indian percussionist Pandit 
Dinesh. 

CD: ANCD 8727 CASSETTE: ANC 8727 • ALBUM: AN 8727 

DEFUNKT: Made In America. The prime exponents of the radical jazz-funk scene that developed out of New York in the earlv-Eighties. 

CD: ANCD 8730 CASSETTE: ANC 8730 ■ ALBUM: AN 8730 

DAGMAR KRAUSE: Tank Battles. A classic exploration of the work of Hanns Eisler, Germany’s great political composer. 

CD: ANCD 8739 CASSETTE: ANC 8739 • ALBUM: AN 8739 

NANA VASCONCELOS & THE BUSHDANCERS: Rain Dance. Further world music investigations bv the Brazilian maestro and his group. 

CD: ANCD 8741 • CASSETTE: ANC 8741 • ALBUM: AN 8741 

ANDY SHEPPARD: Introductions in the Dark. The second album by Britain’s award-winning jazz saxophonist. 
m ANCD 8742 CASSETTE: ANC 8742 • ALBUM: AN 8742 

OaNNY THOMPSON: Whatever Next. Jaza and folk connexions by (he world's finest acoustic bassist. 

CD: ANCD 8743 ■ CASSETTE: ANC 8743 ALBUM: AN 8743 

TREVOR JONES: Mississippi Burning. Trevor Jones' evocative soundtrack for Alan Parker's award-winning movie. 

CD: ANCD 8745 • CASSETTE: 8745 • ALBUM: AN 8745 
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IF YOU LIKE DRINKING YOU MAY LIKE THE SMOOTH TASTE OF COCKSPUR RUM 











Its True, Jack Daniel’s Whiskey 
Is No Better Today Than 
When Jack Daniel Created It. 


In 1866, Jack Daniel created the world’s first 
Tennessee sippin’ whiskey. 

Then, for over 120 years, nobody did anything to 
improve it. Today’s Jack Daniel’s has the same rare taste 
as when Mr. Jack first made it. Which means it’s 
still mellowed drop by drop. That’s the way you’ve 
always liked it. So, we promise, we’re still not planning 
any improvements. 

SMOOTH SIPPIN’ TENNESSEE WHISKEY 





* flirting with the noise next door 






Card Expiry Date 
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WHEN YOU FIND ONE, DON’T OVERDO IT. 


STRONG IMPORTED LAGER 



WHEN YOU CAN GET IT 





